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To those who pulled me back from the flames: 
my neurosurgeon, Dr. K. Stuart Lee 
and my wife, Sharon Ann, 
lifesavers. 


(It’s nothing new to you, Sharon, eh?) 


Dont be daft, T.O.; of course I remember to offer 
special thanks to my son, Taylor O’Conner. 


The View From the Void: 
A Retrospective Diary 


“The artist is extremely lucky who is presented with the worst 
possible ordeal which will not actually kill him. At that point, 


he’s in business.” 
— John Berryman 


Sunday, June 4th, 1972 Norman Lee Tripp, age 12, of Route 
9, Goldsboro, was killed yesterday when the bicycle he was 
riding was struck by a car on Highway 70 east of Goldsboro. 
Norman was a sixth grader in Mrs. Self’s class at Eastern 


Wayne Junior High School. 


He is survived by his parents, Robert and Katie Tripp, of the 
home, and one sister, Emma, of Goldsboro. Funeral services 
will be held on Wednesday, June 8th at 10:00 a.m. at St. 
Matthew’s Missionary Baptist Church on Highway 903 in 
LaGrange. Burial will follow in the church cemetery. Mem- 
bers of his Little League team will serve as honorary pallbearers. 
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The Shock of Diagnosis 


It starts off easy enough: double vision. 
Wow. What computer tech doesn’t have double vision? 


And then: to find the concerned opthamologist: 
No straightforward diagnosis for these eyes. 

But the beginning of tests: 

A CT scan without dye 

And one with dye. 

“Oh, you're diabetic? 

The dye could kill you, but it’s the only way to see everything.” 
So, the dye it must be. 

“Sign here.” 

I await the predicted hot flash, 

The metallic taste. 

They never come; 


I don’ die. 


Days pass; doctor calls with CT results. 
£X » 
ou have a mass,” he says. 
I remain calm. It is no real surprise. 
P 
It had to be something. 
He explains further that it’s a meningioma. 
He arranges my appointment with a neurosurgeon, Dr. K. 
Stuart Lee. 
It’s in Greenville, in a month. 
I rush online to research. 
Meningioma, eh? That's a good thing, as masses go. 
It’s almost never cancer. 
It’s slow-growing 
And easy to access in case of surgery. 
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“The surgeon's friend,” it’s called. 

I feel so lucky. 

I do in many ways, but that might change, 

As things do. 

We learned that from Heraclitus: 

“The only constant is flux.” 

The First Neurosurgeon Appointment: 

It’s surreal. The look of the word itself is otherworldy. 

First the lobby; 

It’s dominated by Dr. Lee’s son’s science fair project: a huge 

Display of early neurosurgical instruments. 

The hand-crank drill is my favorite, reminds me of the ones 

From my grandfather’s barn that I played with (but no rusty 
smell of WD-40), 

And that is also encouraging. 

He orders an MRI and CT angiogram; let’s see if the tumor 
is choking my carotid artery. 

Yes, let’s. 

He doesn’t think so and remains positive. 

Schedules are made, and it’s more surreal. 

Write the words, ponder: 

“Brain tumor,” “brain tumor,” “brain tumor”: 

A bizarre unnatural sound. 

‘The words feel threatening, a plague of locusts buzzing in 
my mouth, 

But something I can learn to cope with. 

Somehow, I am reminded 

‘That there were ten plagues, 

And frogs hold a grudge for the dissections, 

And I am the firstborn. A good smear of lamb’s blood 

Protected the Hebrews in Egypt. 

I doubt the hospital would approve. 

So, I call for a priest for communion, 
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The blood of the Lamb. 

And Monday morning it’s off to the O.R. 

For the last eight continuous hours of sleep Pll have for 
four years. 

It’s not very restful but gets the job done. 

Dr. Lee says the tumor was “massive,” the size of a grapefruit, 

But it pulled away easy. Uneventful. 

But remember your Heraclitus. 

And, yes, more change: 

On Thursday morning, a routine CT scan follow-up, 

And there it is: a stroke with left-side paralysis. 

On the 27th, I’m moved to rehab, physical therapy, and hopes 
of home. 

It’s a lovely ride (never get out of bed) to the rehab center. 

On approach to my room, there’s the sign: ELOPEMENT 
RISK, it says. 

It's fun to know I’m such a threat to escape. Not able to feel 
my left side: 

Where the hell am I going? 

All becomes clear as | meet my roommate, 

Mr. William Johnson, double amputee, and I sense long, 
Jell-o-filled 

Sessions of escape planning. 

His powered wheelchair is key. 

Maybe he can give me a tow. 

He might bear me along on reinforced steel cable: 

Dreams of two men 

Destined to elope no more. 
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An Insight Into Doctorspeak 


It may seem odd to use an O.R. holding area 

For understanding the nuances of language. 

There is no speech amongst “Us Who Await the Knife” 

And very little from the nurses 

Except a warning of “Big Stick” before starting an I.V. 

I respect this: the honest nurse. 

I’ve had enough of those who, without remorse, 

Look you in the eye with false comfort: “little stick.” 

But the doctors: you can count on them for a comment. 

‘They're good for a quick visit, some confusing, absurd phrase. 

Dr. Lee doesn’t disappoint, offers assurance all is on schedule, but 

(I had hoped to skip this part—the “but” part) 

The anesthesiologist wants to do an awake intubation. 

Same guy told me I need a tracheotomy. “Fine,” I told him. 

“You do whatever it takes to keep me here.” But now, though, 

He wants to jam tubes into my nose and throat with mini- 
mum anesthetic. 

Cool, right? A story for the grandkids. 

A spark of horror must have passed my eyes. 

Quickly, Dr. Lee offers some comfort. “It ll be fine,” he says 

And continues, “You'll have retroactive amnesia.” 

Over time, I’ve understood the subtleties of his statement 

And its English translation: 

“This is going to hurt like a bitch right now, but you won't 
remember.” 

It wasn’t true in my case; I remember, but 

Who gives a damn? 

My pain in the present is primary. Who cares if I remember it? 

If you will stop hurting me now, I will gladly forget it by Tuesday. 
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Shared Dreams 


After four weeks in rehab, 

Even a new, special bed 

Doesn't provide much restful sleep, 

Especially when a respiratory therapist 

Comes every four hours, regardless of the time, 

To suction and maintain the tracheotomy tube, 

But breathing through a clean airway 

Seems worth the sacrifice of a few hours’ sleep. 

‘The sleep is so unsteady and restless that 

I’m shocked to wake up and find that 

[ve had a dream and, especially, that I can remember ict. 

Even in the most comfortable conditions, I seldom remem- 
ber dreaming. 

Tonight, it’s different. 

It's Norman, with no respect for hospital visiting hours— 

Just pops in to check on the goings-on, 

Knows I always wonder, have always stopped 

At certain key points in life 

To ponder the possible futures he might've had. 

When I was in college, would he have been? Where? 

What would have been his interests? Impossible quesions, 

But no matter. He has always been with me: my companion, 
my coach, 

My conscience’s Voice of Reason. 

Just as the live ones, 

Dead friends can be a comfort 

When you love them. 


Dont let me forget about the dream: 

It’s a park, Pullen Park in Raleigh; 

We made field trips there. 

On this day, it’s very bright and full of laughter. 

There’s a black woman and a small boy by the duck pond. 
Then, holding hands, they walk up the hill to a carousel. 
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A man waits for them here. He has tickets for the ride. 
The woman and boy climb aboard and find 

A non-threatening horse to ride. 

Carousel or merry-go-round animals 

Are like clowns: 

‘They're all scary. 


I’m there, too, 

An adult thinking how good it is to have such a beautiful park 

in a place where Central Prison looms in the distance. 

I don’t think P’ve mentioned that Norman was black, not 
that it matters 

In the larger sense. It doesn’t mean that I was a highly-evolved, 

Enlightened eleven-year-old, 

Even in that time of integration riots (saw one of those), 

Rabid KKK rallies (didn’t see that), 

And cross burnings (didn’t see that either). 


Back at the park, I ignore the prison, 

Sit on a bench with Sharon and Taylor, grasp the handle of 
a baby carriage. 

We each eat a grape Sno-Cone, 

Showing off our purple tongues to a baby, 

Tiny baby with beautiful green eyes. 

To the world at large, 

Norman could be any race, and it wouldn’t matter. It 
doesn’t matter. 

Important to know: he was my best friend; I loved him; and 
he died far too soon. 


It is more relevant to the dream. 


The woman and a boy: Normans family 
In one possible future he might have had. 
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And I realized: I slept, but the dream was partially mine; 

The rest was Norman's dream. 

I was the screen to his projector. 

Sounds strange, feels stranger, 

But it’s okay—is there any service you would deny a best friend? 

How could you when it answers a lifelong question? 

How would he have been doing at the landmark moments of 
my life? 

Brain surgery is a landmark moment like no other. 

And the question—here it comes—Boom! 

No need to repeat it, right? We'll move 

Straight to the answer: 

As weve seen, at this landmark moment, 

We're doing the same thing: dreaming of our families. 

Thirty years of shared dreams with a best friend. 

So, death does have its entertainment. 
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Discharge or Release: 
Language As a Matter of Perspective 


Each new day at hospital, I pray that ’m 

Closer to going home. 

Mother visits. 

Brother, too. 

Notice new feature behind the bed, 

A whiteboard with the date July 25 written on it. 

Momma nods toward it. “What’s that?” she asks. 

I smile and answer, “That’s my scheduled release date.” 

My brother, a corrections officer, takes note of my usage. 

“Bubba,” he says. “People are released from prison.” 

I smile. “What’s your point?” 

Momma's turn: “They're discharged from hospitals.” 

Not satisfied or tired of the game, I say, “I still don’t get 
your point.” 

Momma groans. “Son, you're in a hospital.” 

I can groan, too. “Yes, I know. How much brain damage do 
you think I have?” 

And I continue. “You've made the hundred-mile round-trip 
to visit every day for six weeks.” 

“Yes,” she says. 

I give her the grin. “So, on July 25th, will you feel discharged 
or released?” 
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Davis, O Davis 


We always thought it would be you; 

If it were to happen, we knew 

It would be a Davis, an old family name 

On your mother’s side, but 

I think it works well as a first name. 

I hope you agree. 

But we also knew: 

It’s always harder for the second child— 

Harder on the child, harder on the mother, 

And you come from a tradition of difficult births. 
Even as firstborns, your brother Taylor and | 

Kept the trend. I was breech. He was six weeks early, 
Required five days on a respirator. 

So we hesitated, afraid another pregnancy 

Might complicate the high blood pressure your mom brought 
From the first. How could I risk losing her, and you, 
Just because we make beautiful babies? 


You know my friend Norman, of course. 

I had a dream of him a few days ago with you in it, days old, 

Resting in your carriage, but I saw those green eyes 

And it amazed me; most newborns have blue eyes. 

Also, for twenty years, I’ve told your mom that she has beau- 
tiful blue eyes. 

She smiled politely for most of those years. 

Then one day, still politely, she stopped me. 

“Bobby,” she said. “My eyes are green.” 

I’ve never believed her until I saw yours in the dream. 

You also know I’ve been sick. Much better now, 

But there have been some difficult times. 
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One day soon after the Norman dream and near time to leave 
the hospital, your mom 

Came for a visit, as she always did. We 

Took a stroll around the rehab center. Okay, 

She strolled, pushing my wheelchair. As we made our way past 
the nurses’ station, 

Toward the “gym,” where we do physical therapy, I turned 
to her. 

“Hey, when I get out of here, maybe we should work on a 
little baby Davis.” 

Her reply was direct and well-understood. “If you want a little 
baby Davis, you need to find a younger woman.” 

My answer was also direct, if in jest. 

“Let’s try this: you find the younger woman, and I'll take care 
of the rest.” 
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Bastille Day 


After a few weeks of hospital (and just two more weeks to go), 
You bring a taste of home, 

Held over from spring: 

‘The first early cabbage, known locally, 

By most, as pointed-head cabbage, 

But my dad, more specific, always used 

The variety name: Early Jersey Wakefield; 
Such is the farmer’s chromosome. 

It’s never white corn. It’s Silver Queen. 
Always Congo or Charleston Grey, 

Never simply watermelon. 

A squash is, most times, a Yellow Crookneck, 
But a tomato is a tomato. 

There are many varieties: Beefsteak, Roma, 
Even fancy heirloom types. 

It’s all fun and interesting, if unnecessary. 

It can't be captured beyond what it is. 

Can you capture the sky? 


‘The rain splashes leaves against 


The hospital window. 


Across the courtyard, a dark thundercloud 

Is a yarmulke above the med school building. 

After awhile, rain gone, I call to see if you are home safe. 
You are. 


“It’s July 14th,” I tell you. 

You answer, “Yeah, so what?” 

“It’s Bastille Day.” 

Still unimpressed. “Okay, what of it?” 
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“Well, I had hoped you'd get the peasants together 
And storm the place to break me out.” 
“The peasants are all stormed out,” you say. 


“That sucks,” is my answer. 

“Yes, but you'll be home on the 25th, just a few more days. 
And I’ve got lots of 

Peas for you to shell.” 

“That’s cool. Are they Blue Lake or Crowder peas?” 

“Both,” you say, and I begin to ponder the unpleasantness. 

“Hey. With my crippled left hand, I might be useless at shell- 


ing peas.” 


“Oh, it’s okay,” you say. 
“Ill just be more physical therapy.” 


I smile. “So you've paid attention to those sadists at the 
Rehab Center?” 
And you smile, too. “Absolutely.” 


I love to cook, cheesecakes especially. 

‘They are going to let me make one—recreational therapy. 

‘They ask for a shopping list. I need four eight-ounce pack- 
ages of cream cheese. 

They bring thirty-two one-ounce packages from the hospital 
cafeteria bagel line. 

I have to open them all, more PT. before I can leave. 

It’s okay, makes a funny story. 


Right? 
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“There is freedom in limitation.” 
— Dr. WD. White 


English 401 (Milton) 
Spring 1983 
In Memoriam 


Dear Mentor, 

You may think I’ve done it too often, but I’ve felt the real 
need to reach out to you and talk about what I’ve been writ- 
ing. Yeah. That’s right: to talk about what I’ve written instead 
of whining and bitching about what I haven’. It has been a 
long time since my surgery and it hasn’t been easy, but I think 
I may have finally reached a breakthrough. Of course, I’m ex- 
cited to tell you about it, but Pll try to be brief: No promises. 

It had been years, even before I got sick, since ’'d done 
any serious writing. The last two worthy of mention are “The 
GNP? written on the last day of your workshop in Florida. 
That was February 1987. The other, “A Funeral Poem I Wrote 
for Daddy,” was March 2000. It had been a long time, but I 
had promised myself that I would try to use the new free time 
disability offered to get serious about writing again. In an e- 
mail, one of our mutual friends tried to chastise me into effec- 
tive use of this time by commenting that any poet would kill 
for the kind of time I can dedicate to writing. I assured her 
that it isn’t necessary for them to kill. It may, however, be help- 
ful if they die, just a little, bit by bit. ’ve never been prolific, 
even when young and healthy. You could probably lock a 
monkey in a room with a typewriter and get more productiv- 
ity, but would it be better? Who knows? He might be a po- 
etry-writing monkey savant. In that case, I am most definitely 
screwed, but I’m not going to worry about some damn mon- 
key. Does he have breakthroughs? If so, does he understand 
them? Can he explain them to his little monkey mentor the 
way I hope I can to you? Of course, the real tragedy may be 
that he has no need of breakthroughs. He just sits down and 
gets it done. Well, jolly buggery good for him. Asshole. 

I’m certainly going to try to explain it with some attempt 
at brevity. After months and years of grasping at any shred of 
an idea that might pop into this addled mind, I decided upon 
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a more aggressive path. I would try to create some ideas. Stop 
sitting around waiting for inspiration, go out, pursue the 
Muse, and, through memory, I turned to you again. Why 
should now be any different than the last thirty years? But, 
first, it was Dub White’s memory that instructed me. I only 
had Dr. W.D. for one class, but he gave me a lasting lesson: 
there can be freedom in limitation. We may find our solace 
in structure. Okay, riddle time is over, but it made me think 
of your Creative Writing classes. We learned about and try 
writing in various forms: the haiku, of course, and cinquains, 
but also very traditional forms like the Shakespearean (Eng- 
lish) sonnet. You also challenged us to come up with our own 
and teach them to the class. 

It was with this in mind that I came up with the idea for 
my “Exercise” poems you find here in this section. I first took 
a little inspiration from Berryman’s dream songs. I like that 
they're in stanzas, 3 stanzas totaling 18 lines. Many poets 
think that the break between stanzas might disrupt the flow 
of a poem, but I disagree. These breaks aren't abrupt. They're 
clearly visible before you start reading the poem. The eye ex- 
pects them, and as such, they aid, rather than disrupt, the 
flow. And back to thinking of the sonnet, I thought I would 
start with a stanza with 5 lines of iambic pentameter. There 
seemed a certain symmetry to that, and I’m all about symme- 
try. That being said, it seemed to fit that I'd follow with a 
stanza of 4 lines of iambic tetrameter. It seemed logical and 
symmetrical to further the countdown with stanzas of both 3 
(iambic trimeter) and 2 lines, but what meter to use for that 
final couplet? While thinking of this, I noticed something and 
did the math—the number of lines in the four stanzas: 5 + 4 
+3+2=14. 

Unlike the dream songs’ 18 lines, I didn’t start off with a 
set number of lines in mind, but, curiously, for no other rea- 
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son than a desire for symmetry, I ended up having 14 lines, 
same as the aforementioned English sonnet, and that gave me 
an idea about the meter for the last couplet. Like the sonnet, 
my Exercise poems would end with a heroic couplet, 2 
rhyming lines of iambic pentameter, but that and 14 lines is 
really about all that’s in common with sonnets. The meter is 
all confused, and there is no rhyme scheme. The Exercise 
poems are probably closer to ballads than anything else, but 
they aren't really supposed to be any other form. They're my 
form, and I like them. They were fun to write and very helpful 
toward cracking this old shell. 
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The GNP 


Inquest reports 

Always make me sad. 

Drills and saws and scalpels, rib spreaders: graphic 

Description does not amuse me. 

Still, something of the ambulance chaser exists. Stories of 
burned-out houses, 

Old men burnt beyond recognition; 

‘The smell burns your diaphragm. 

You taste it for a week. 

‘This is not meant to disgust. 


‘There is good in it: 

Creates jobs, which 

Create jobs, which.... 

So, on a day when 

The obituary column becomes 
‘The obituary page, 


I think: 


How strong our economy must be. 
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A Funeral Poem I Read for Daddy 
He adopted his new wifes son; a poem was required. 


Cold, windy. 

Step quietly along the hedgerow, 

And the dog’s fur is matted with cockle-burrs. 
She raises her head, bobbing, 

Sniffs the wind.... Wait...there’s something: 
“Hold,” he says. “Hold.” 

She sneaks along, trying. 

“Hold.” Then, the sound: 

Wings beat, dog barks, and 

Shotgun BLAT BLAT BLAT. 

“Hey, Big Boy, did you see that? 

Three on the rise— 

I got three on the rise! 

Have you ever seen any shooting like that?” 


“No, Daddy, I haven't.” 
And it’s the truth. 


Sunday, 2 a.m. Momma on the phone: 
“Son, it’s your daddy. They've... 

I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Look, I'll call you. 

Yes, just wait for now.... When I know, 

Yes, Son, I'll call you.” 

‘Then an uncle calls, and an aunt. 

‘They’re going over, and I'll ride with them. Aunt comes, 
Gets me, and we’re on our way. Stop by the 
Uncle’s house, a lot of lights in the yard, and 
They're standing there, waiting, and— 
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“Son, he’s gone.” 
“Dont tell me that, Uncle.” “I have to, son. I’m sorry.” 
And of course, I’m too late, again. 


Unlike most, you didn’t have to be my father, 

But you were, by choice. 

You gave your name, by choice, 

And I’ve given it to my son. Another line started, 

Not by force of nature or chance encounter, 

But as a gift. 

As I write this on a sunny March afternoon, 

I reflect back to my college graduation and your pride, 

And how you came with pig cookers stacked in your truck 

And put on a party unseen before at St. Andrews. 

They still talk about it as the only one like it before or since. 

You did it a few years later for my brother at his school. 

And I think about how we argued and how we always got 
over it, 

And the breakfasts the three of us shared. 

And how I loved to cook for you when Momma was out 
of town 

And how nothing could be as good as you acted like it was, 

Except tomatoes, a proper tomato, fresh and sliced raw. 

And how every year is the year Earnhardt wins number 8 

And how, right now, in Jones County, there’s a field waiting 

For your wishes to be fulfilled. 

And it knows it’s right, as I do, 

And the quail, nesting, await your ashes, 

Feeling somewhat more relaxed. 
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Exercise #1: 
Time in the Country 


Take a look at the barren countryside: 
Tobacco stalks, stripped naked of their leaves, 
Stand, a lonely vigil to the harvest’s end, 

And then the tractor comes to cut them under, 
Returns to plant winter’s cover crop. 


Rye grass or oats give that green field look 
Of picture postcards you find 

At the Chamber of Commerce, 

An enticement for tourist trade 


And always-distant hope 
Of better-paying jobs 


‘That never quite arrive 


But still linger on the outskirts of hope: 
Like the cover crops, a method to cope. 
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Exercise #2: 
Rush Hour 


I wake each morning to the rush of time, 
‘The fast-approaching deadline for the office. 
Traffic’s always jammed, trains always late. 
Yet, there it sits, looms to the left of three. 
The small hand thuds past each minute until 


It chimes: Number Nine, Number Nine; 
Is it the Beatles’ “Revolution”? 

Or the Beethoven symphony? 

Muzak plays the welcoming hymn, 


Sets a tone for the day 
On the elevator’s 


Mind-numbing final climb: 


A Doppler Effect of opening doors 


And waiting crowds as it passes floor to floor. 
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Exercise #3: 


The Shining Bright 


It might sound like a cheap roadside motel, 

But in the eyes of one small town, it’s a landmark: 
A unique barbecue joint, 

Notable only in its presentation, 


A tar paper shack with lighted liberty 


Torch through the roof, and thus its name. 
But the food, your basic whole hog: 
Barbecue with vinegar sauce, 

An excellent example of 


Our cherished tradition, 
Local identity, 


National claim to fame. 


Cooked in many places, but still ours alone: 
Our style, our sauce, a food to call our own. 
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Exercise #4: 
Angel or Demon 


An angel’s smile can seem so fragile— 

That is, until you can get to know them. 

I might say such a thing about you, my dear, 
But it would come off as trite and clichéd, 
Since we know that some angels have fallen. 


So, it’s fine to call your love an angel 
Without making hated clichés 

And still not harm your poet’s pride; 
After all, it could go both ways: 


Cute wings, halos, and harps 
Or tail, horns, and pitchfork. 


Can you trust these legends? 


It’s no big deal to the one youre calling: 
Angel is angel, even if fallen. 
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Exercise #5: 
Moving Forward 


Okay, Norman, hey man, look: I understand. 
I am thankful and have no self-pity. 

It is tempting to drown in self-pity, 

But it has a stench, the stink of weakness, 
And we know: there is no weakness in us. 


No! Move forward, always forward. 
That is the lesson of these dreams, 
‘These dreams that seem crowded sometimes. 


Is crowded really the right word? 
It feels unwelcoming, 
And that’s just impolite. 


Momma taught me better. 


There’s always a place for you in my dreams; 
My injured brain is less cluttered than it seems. 
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“Birds sing after a storm. Why shouldn't people feel as free to 
rejoice in whatever sunlight remains to them?” 
; — Rose Kennedy 


“No eternal reward will forgive us for wasting the dawn.” 
— Jim Morrison 


“We shall not cease from exploration, and the end of all our 
exploring will be to arrive where we started and know the 
place for the first time.” 

— TS. Eliot 


Dear Old Love, 

Thanks for your e-mail back to me. I hope you don’t mind 
if I reply in the old-fashioned way. I love the convenience of 
e-mail, but there’s nothing like sitting down with a pen in 
your hand. It has been far too long since we've been in touch, 
and there’s really no reason for such long silences. You know, 
I’m an old married man now, absolutely adore my wife and 
son, have no interest in looking elsewhere, not even to you. 
And you've got your life. If you had any interest in me, there 
were plenty of opportunities back in 1987 just after our rela- 
tionship ended, but nada. I’m sure a part of me will always 
love you and be grateful for the impact you had on my life, 
but, as I said, ’'m an old married man now, and you've got 
your life, but I see no reason we shouldn't stay in touch as 
friends and fellow poets. It’s just a damn shame that it took 
something like a brain tumor to make it happen. Let us not 
repeat that mistake. I don’t plan to have another one and 
wouldn't wish it on you no matter what. 

I also appreciate your mention of maybe coming down 
for a visit. That would be a real treat. I think we should get 
together down near our old college campus where we spent 
so much time during our relationship. I know it probably 
seems like a loaded idea, but, hey, it’s the logical place. We're 
familiar. We have friends there. I’m in touch with the Old 
Mentor—your favorite title for him is sensei, I know, but lam 
in touch with him regularly, and he could help us arrange a 
get-together. We could hang out on campus, visit the lake to 
see if they’ve finally gotten the algae under control. Now, that 
would be news. 


I’m sure youre right that many wives would become upset 
over the idea of such a reunion, but my precious Sharon is far 
from most women. She is incredible. Not only doesn’t she 
mind, she thinks it’s a good idea, thinks it will help my re- 
covery to get together with old friends, especially those from 
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the time in my life when I was writing. Your suggestion that 
I undertake a memoir of the experience of my illness is inter- 
esting, but really, dear, a memoir? Memoirs are for people who 
are important and have accomplished something. ‘The best I 
could rate, maybe, is a diary. Just one issue: diaries are nor- 
mally written day-to-day as events happen. So I guess my 
diary would have to be a retrospective diary, but, oh bother, 
a retrospective diary is, by definition, a memoir. Well, that’s 
just too flippin’ bad, because I’m not calling mine a memoir, 
and memoirs are usually written in prose, anyway. I don’t 
know anything about that. I’m a poet. Mine will be in verse. 

I thought I should study past memoirs in verse to see what 
I could learn from them, but that’s a very short list. G.K. 
Page’s Hand Luggage was all I could find, but that’s cool; I'd 
compromise. Poems would make up the majority of the tale 
with bits of prose here and there to bridge the poems. Maybe 
when I’m done, you can give it a good going-over. Of course, 
now that you're Dr. Strawberry Sweetcheeks, English prof, 
you may not have the time. There’s no hurry. God knows how 
long it will take me to finish. 

Pll try to be more careful with my epigraphs. In Visualize, 
I used a quotation from Hitler and some people gave me shit. 
The quotation was, “I follow my course with the security and 
precision of a sleepwalker.” I thought most people would 
imagine a sleepwalker bumbling around aimlessly, and I used 
that at the beginning of a section where the first poem was 
“Still Life Headed in No Particular Direction.” So it seemed 
appropriate. Now, however, after years of living with a sleep- 
walker, I can tell you that few people walk toward their ap- 
pointed destination with more security or precision. They will 
not be deterred. 

Now, I don’t know if Hitler knew this. No matter. ’m 
only using quotations from a safe group this time. Yeah, like, 
who could be safer than Jim Morrison, John Berryman, and 


TS. Eliot? 
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A Reunion Visit 


She appears in the doorway, 

Framed by sunlight, God’s eyes shining, 

Our relationship 15 years over now. 

No longer lovers, but dear friends 

With a love, rarefied, unhampered by the burdens of 

Distance and time. 

‘The Great Southern Poetry Reunion Tour, Us come together 
with Mentor 

And me after my brain surgery. I lived for a reason, if you 

Believe in that kind of thing. Now the trick is to figure out 
what the reason is. 

Mentor interjects, “Don’t figure it out. Go with the flow 
and write good fucking poetry.” 

Well, sensed, my dear friend, I’m going with the flow, but 
you can get back to me about the second 

Part of the equation, okay? 
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A Walk By the Lake 


After years apart, 

Reunited as friends, we walk 

Along the lake in the rain. 

Your voice remembers me 

From across the years, 

Its nostalgic call warm and familiar. 

I find a gasping fish on the lakeside bank, 
Some hurried fisherman’s discard. 

I pick up a stick and flip it back into the water. 
I don’t believe in metaphors 

Randomly found. 
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Remembering Through Mist 


We walk down the beach; 

I hold your son in my arms, shielding his face 

From the blowing sand. 

You hold your daughter, and, just for 

A second, I imagine the four of us as a family. It astonishes: 

The pinpoint piercing joy that thought brings, even as a 
memory. 

Your ex-husband wouldn't have approved. 

But who seeks the advice of ex-husbands on such questions? 

But a family we would not, could not ever be 

Until the black mist of my poet’s soul seeps through and clings 

To my skin, like an oil spill to a duck’s feathers 

(You've seen pictures of that; come on, I know you have) 

Scrubbed clean eventually by a different wife 

And a family of my own creation, wonderment, 

And more dazzling pinpoint piercings. 

Until the tumor comes to my brain 

And dulls it all— 

Dulls everything except the memories, 

Everything except the love, 

And the dark poet's soul is just an ordinary dark soul. Not sure 

If the poet is still around—too hard to see beneath the dark, 
filmy mist; 

As the oil spill grounds the duck, so does this mist prevent 
flight, cause stillness. 
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Nostalgia 


Oh, the reverie, 

Sweet dear, 

Nostalgic: 

Your sandals, flecked with sand, 

On the porch after our walk; 

Your nap; hair still filled with Sea Scent; 
Your toes, also flecked, 

Gritty in my lap, 

But wake up, look, look there, 

Out the window. 

Do you see? 

A young couple, mid-twenties, 

Stroll across the dunes, pause. 

Are they looking our way, hands raised, 
Shielding their eyes from the sun? 
What do you think? We could 

Step out on the porch, call to them, 
Tell them how the future isn’t always so bright. 
But nostalgia has its place. 
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Psych Ward Friday Night 


‘The darkest day, 

A Sunday in Charlotte, 

Moving in and moving on— 

Well, at least one of us, it seemed, 

The other left running in place 

Or not running, just standing still. 

In the whirlwind, the ever-spiraling, sucking void. 
Finally, it spirals itself out, 

The concussion knocks us forward in different directions. 
For her: to the long-planned Ph.D., and 

For me: the two brightest days: 

First, the wedding day, at last imagined into reality, 

A delusion dissolved. ‘Then, the birthday: 

My son, sweet and perfect, if born too early. Days and 
Days on a respirator in the Intensive Care Unit, then, at last, 
Home, eating, growing, never sick, and now, 

A young man, lean and smart and strong. 

Then the tumor comes to my head: 

The pinkish-brown grapefruit from hell, 

But the surgery gets it all 

And each day is a bright day. 


But let’s not get too upbeat. 


Dear Son: I love you and trust you know, 

But who can be certain with thirteen-year-olds 

On father’s weekend hiatus to the psych ward? 

Instead: to be at home, walking with you at the park, 

The leaves curling and dropping their bright colors 

Around us. Oh, I know them: the process of curling and 
dropping 
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To the ground, shimmering as if 

From some light autumn breeze, but to 

Be brightly colored just once, myself of myself. The chakras 
their proper 

Colors and aligned. 
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Awake in the Psych Unit 


From wherever the poems come, 

The highway has closed for tonight. 

Too late for anything but sleep; 

Hell, it’s too late for sleep, 

Past that window of opportunity that 

Sleep gives you to catch a ride. 

By now, the only ride is the Freighter Insomnia. 

It blows its whistle onward 

Through the mist of Awakeville. 

Even the nurses seem to have abandoned their vigil. 
Tt has been an hour since the last fifteen-minute check-in. 
Perhaps my nurse and aide are asleep on the job. 
The night shouldn't be a total loss for everyone. 
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Summer Thoughts 


Fridays taste like summer, 

Even now, in February, when 

Every day is a cold bitch from hell. 

Maybe the fried fish special at the diner 

Reminds me of the beach, 

Or it’s just the prospect of the weekend freedom. 
Freedom and summer 

Have gone together since my earliest school days, 
And summer thoughts always thaw, 

No matter how cold the bitch. 
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A Beach Scene 


A red-haired man, 

His mouth a pelican’s bill of laughter, 

Sits in a boardwalk café, 

Drinks coffee by the potful and 

Fusses over his bacon and eggs. 

His regular waitress also laughs 

At his regular jokes, waits to 

Pour more coffee, knows he calculates his tip 

By how much she brushes his shoulder with her breasts. 

So, she stands posture-perfect upright, refuses to play along, 
laughs at her own joke. 

“Who cares about his damn fifty cents anyway? 

A quarter or even a dime will do fine.” 
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The Truth a Chicken Knows 


Remember? 

We crossed the bridge when we came to it, 

Found nothing but aimless chickens, 

Wondering where they are and why, 

Whispering among themselves. 

“Okay! 

Now that we've crossed the road, who cares?” 

Influenced by crazy human questions: 

Like, you know, grass is grass no matter which side of the 
road you find it on. 

And the greatest question of all: 

‘The chicken’s role in a man’s understanding of life. 

It’s just a small matter of chickens and eggs, 

And their place in the order of things. 

‘They have always known 

There was no descent from junglefowl; Darwin be damned. 

No, they came, as man, ex nihilo (from nothing) or from dust, 

A lovely mixed flock somewhere around day two, 


And thus began the begets. 
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The Cat’s Role at Christmas 


There can be no doubt 

That our oldest cat, Lilly, the tabby, 

Has found a new spot from which 

To fret out the many anxieties of her day, the visitor cat 
chief among them. 

She is a doubly-thin black, a guest while my brother moves. 

‘Twenty-five years ago, my grandmother made me (and my 
cousins) 

Christmas gift quilts, red and blue bandanas on one side, a 
nice fabric 

Print on the other, ships for the boys’ (I didn’t notice the girls’). 

Barely big enough to cover my dorm room bed, 

It works quite well as a Christmas tree skirt and kitty refuge. 

It ties together the theme of our tree: things my grandmother, 
now 90, made for me or gave me. 

Of great interest to both Lilly and the visitor are the dang- 
ling snowflakes, tightly 

Crocheted from tobacco twine. The visitor sneaks onto the 
quilt, rolls on her back, 

Grabs a snowflake with all four feet. 

Lilly is amused by this youthful display, 

Sits back to ponder the tabby cat’s role in the Christmas story. 

A large tabby climbs into the manger, snuggles and warms 
the baby Jesus. 

‘The grateful virgin mother lifts the cat, traces an M on its 
forehead with her finger, 

A symbol of appreciation tabby cats display even today, 

None with more pride than my Lilly-cat 

As she feels less generous with the quilt and makes a quick 
lunge at Visitor Cat, 

Who dashes off to fret her own, growing anxieties in private. 

As important as their role was, 

Tabby cats aren't noted for their Christmas spirit. 
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Flounce: The One-Wing Duck 


Our neighborhood park 

Leaks its peaceful countenance 

On nearby houses, especially in the fall. 

The maple trees cast their autumn glow against those same 
houses; the shadowy 

Shimmer of leaves reminds of drive-in theaters and 

Buckets of beer. 

At the park’s center, a small fountain, lily pads 

Hide the large goldfish. The oldest, most 

Beloved resident lurks around the fountain, 

Circles to nab any loose bits of bread dropped by the fish feeders. 

He is Flounce, the one-wing duck, his unbalanced waddle 

Drunk but assured. Theories abound: what of the missing wing? 

Hit by a car on some nearby side street, 

Taken by a guilty conscience, patched up 

And spared the veterinarian’s compassion, back to 

His fountain and scraps of bread, nicknamed 

Flounce because it so described the first attempts at 

His unsteady walk 

As he fights between his legs and one good wing 

To find some equilibrium that might be called balance. 

For its pure effort and force of will, when successful, it is 
beautiful, 

If not graceful, the stubbornness and pride 

As a creature fights to adjust to his new body, but, of course, 

It would be this way because, though injured, Flounce has great 


Self-discipline. After all, he never bothers the goldfish. 
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A Discussion on the Purpose of Asparagus and Celery 


It’s good—in the middle of this post-operative period that 
can so dominate one’s thoughts and mood—it is good to find 
those moments that are distracting. I’ve decided that, to have 
a proper breakfast that I can prepare myself instead of sitting 
around dreaming that someone will call and offer to take me 
out, I'll need some supplies. First to come to mind are tomato 
juice and vodka. No need for celery. I’m not a big fan of salad 
greens except for Caesar’s (which has surprised me how much) 
or accompanied by a quart of bleu cheese, and I abhor deco- 
ration for the pure sake of decoration. Was it Pound who said, 
“Everything should be as useful as it is beautiful”? I don’t 
think that’s original to Pound, but he did quote it, I’m sure. 
Anyway, if you're not going to eat the celery, it’s pretty fucking 
useless, and it has no intrinsic value as food, seeing that it re- 
quires more calories to consume than it provides. All it has 
going for it is its crunch because, honestly, it does’t taste very 
good, and it’s dirty. If God hadn't created chicken salad, there 
would be absolutely no friggin’ use for celery but, being God, 
He knew this and, like any benevolent father, couldn't stand 
to see one of His creations go through the millenia ignored, 
and He created chicken salad. So, the timeless question about 
the chicken or the egg is really moot, a question that even the 
chickens had wrong. Fucking celery came first, then the 
chicken, providing celery’s purpose. The chicken was uniquely 
important in the evolution of mankind’s use of celery. The 
meat is required for the basis of chicken salad, of course, but 
you have to have eggs to make the mayonnaise. 

God was offended by the rude, phallic nature in which 
celery grows, and dicing it up for a salad seemed suitable. 
With that in mind, our chicken salad might just as easily have 
asparagus in it, but He recognized the underhanded shyster 
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nature of the produce industry and knew fresh asparagus 
would be too expensive for such a use. 

By now, you may find yourself troubled with the thought 
of, “How could God be offended by how celery grows? Being 
God, didn’t He know that’s how it would grow?” Well, therein 
lies the irony (or maybe paradox) of being the supreme deity. 

And you may be even more troubled by the inaccuracy of 
saying that celery grows like asparagus. That would be stupid, 
stalks of celery poking up through the ground and becoming 
erect toward the sun. It’s much more fun that they grow more 
like pineapples and are harvested with machetes. A machete 
is a wonderful creation, anywhere outside of Rwanda, but 
even then, it’s the Rwandans who are fucked up, not the ma- 
chetes. Let’s not lay undue blame on hardware. You know, 
people think it’s stupid when a smoker sues a tobacco com- 
pany for his cancer, but everybody’s all hopped up to sue 
Glock, Colt, or Smith & Wesson when their products func- 
tion as designed in the hands of an idiot or psychopath, or, 
worse still, the idiot psychopath. 

Hey, maybe I can become a lobbyist for the NRA. Not really. 

Loads of fun at the house for me. It’s obviously not safe 
for me to consume coffee, OJ, and Mountain Dew (diet, no 
less) in combination. 

You know, in the old vein of “beer on liquor, never sicker” 
or “beer on wine, mighty fine,” we get 

juice on Dew, have a few 

Dew on coffee, your brain gets softy 

anything on juice ties the noose. 
I must escape the terrible haze of these volatile chemicals and 
retreat to the refuge of the predictable—tomato juice and 
Smirnoff (or Stoli, perhaps). 

But please don’t insult me with any barely-useful celery, 
no matter how it grows. 
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I didn’t start out with the intent, but this just proves that 
it’s not safe to leave some people alone with e-mail or word 
processing software, especially not those with compromised 
frontal and temporal lobes, making them even more vulner- 
able to all kinds of wild stream-of-consciousness ranting in 
the vein of Gonzo. Let’s not get too excited about the frontal 
and temporal lobe damage. I think that has been spelled out 
quite enough. In fact, that is part of the fun in writing this: 
it’s just crazy, jazz-like fun, no need to be too serious all the 
time. I agree with whoever it was who said “An unexamined 
life isn’t worth living” (Socrates), but that doesn’t mean you 
should beat people on the head with whatever your examina- 
tion finds. So, if this does end up with some readers one day, 
I hope this bit of wackiness has offered you a brief respite. 

Of course, the doctors say that the vodka may throw me 
into intense writhing seizures that will grip the brain stem in 
a choke hold, severely impairing or even stopping both heart 
rate and respiration; therefore, as a novice of horticulture, my 
advice to you is to make sure youre good and drunk so that 
you can pass out before the sideshow begins and realize, as 
did the Lakota, either of the meanings of “Hoka Hey”: “It’s a 
good day to die” or, “Hold fast. There is more.” 
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Playing with Rap on My Walk to Breakfast 


Ive had a stroke, 
But I wont pout. 
I’m not really sure what this poem’s about. 


I’ve never been able to rhyme; 

It’s the strangest thing. 

I tried when I was twelve 

But moved on ahead. 

I’m always amazed when people ask 

“What's the poem about?” 

Hey, I’m just the poet. You figure it out. 

It’s up to the reader perhaps more than me. 

I just like the sound of the things 

And remain a brain-damaged old man, scribbling nothing. 
I guess this is the part where youd expect the big finish. 
Well, like some unmentionables (wink, wink), 

It ain't that big, but it gets the job done. 


Good-bye. 
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To Consider Local History from a Passing Train 


Despite the September wind, 

A fracas breaks out among sparrows 

In the azalea bush by the back door. 

My view, from the kitchen, reaveals their argument for space 
in the huddled warmth. 

The racket is soon joined by the dogwood-residing mock- 
ingbird, an old companion 

Who joins every discussion, regardless of time or weather. 

As for the sparrows: none dare fly from the huddle 

As any gust might gather them in mass, so many bits 

Of feathered black pepper strewn aloft. 

Strong enough to bear the wind, the mockingbird 

Remains content with his red dogwood berries. 

He has no quarrels, and there are eggs to protect. 


My new existence leaves me time for kitchen tables, fruit, coffee, 

And fanciful thoughts of things I might do. 

I imagine a railroad that connects nearby small towns for 
weekend tours of barbecue restaurants 

And reminders of local history, how we always pull up and 
proceed after every adversity, 

Natural or manmade. ‘There is a litany: 


General Sherman, the Depression, hurricanes Hazel (1954), 
Fran (1996), and Floyd (1999), 

The 1984 tornados. 

Any such tour reveals buildings boarded up 

But Open for Business. 

At our first arrival, we would hear the deep Southern drawl 
of the conductor 
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Announce our arrival in BES TON, said so slowly youd 
think the word itself had dragged barbed wire across his lips. 

The people of Beston rebelled against language, a common 
rebellion in these parts. It was originally called Best Stat- 
ion, but in reflection of their Middle English heritage, 
the people realized you don’t need two words when one 
will do, and, slowly, the name evolved to its present us- 


age BES TON. 


And next we hear KIN STON. No barbed wire this time, 
but still super-slow, maybe worried about mispronunci- 
ation. Its rebellion also shows through its name: origin- 
ally called KING STON, like Jamaica, but the G was 
dropped in 1784, to show distaste for royalty. 

Onwards now and the conductor bellows Tren Ton, and 
we're in Jones County where they rebel against, oh, every- 
thing, best summed up in the words of Jack Ryder, visit- 
ing radio personality, who observed that, in life 

“There is a right way, a wrong way, and a Jones County way.” 

And, so, a peaceful return trip past tobacco field of stalks 
stripped bare, 

The soil longing for its fall ground cover of rye grass or oats, 

Great machines harvest corn and empty tons of dusty gold 

Into waiting trucks 

And, too, a sweet smell of cool air promises football Friday 
nights and 

A hint of autumn’s changing colors. 

At last, back home and the most ironic rebellion of all: 

After surviving all Sherman did to isolate us by destroying 
the train station, prominent citizens protest the 

Noisy downtown train by ripping up the tracks. And we are 
proud enough 

To hold the annual De-Rail-a-Bration festival. 
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‘The irony: to fantasize of train tours in a town with ripped- 
up tracks. 

But a lack of good sense is the hallmark of the worthy fantasy. 

At the house, the sparrows still submit to the wind and huddle. 

Old pal mockingbird dutifully stands guard but is anxious. 

My tabby cat Lilly lays ten yards away, flattened on her 
belly, ears alert, 

Legs loaded for the pounce. 

Perhaps the wind stops the bird from swooping down to 
threaten her. 

It is his good fortune if it does because, if he were to do so, 
as mockingbirds and jays usually do, she would rise up, 

And I would next see him as a gray clump in the grass or display 

Of scattered feathers, a gift by the back steps. 

Perhaps he has learned from the errors of his brethren. Let 
us hope. 

It would bum me out to awake and find I’ve added such 
things to my fantastical worldview. 

One must respect the morality of his fantasies, 

And killing innocent birds is a bad way to start. 
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A Lesson From the Dead: 
Forward, Always Move Forward 


I awaken this morning staring at a face within a face: 

My reflection stares back from an old clock; 

It’s the prize from some cheap company function. 

Both hands are swept, brushing my chin. 

So, I guess it’s 6:30. 

Feeling reflective, I’m drawn to consider the framed photo 

‘That stands beside the clock, an old school portrait. 

Norman looks at me with his twelve-year-old’s eyes 

Just as he has every day for over thirty years. 

Does he try to speak to me? 

Of course he does. He always has, but 

Not your usual sit-down conversation between friends. 

It couldn't be. He’s dead. I know that. He was 

Buried in my suit, and, finally, I put a marker on his grave. 

If I'd known they were so cheap, I would’ve done it years 
earlier. 

And he speaks, as he always has, to my heart, 

My memory, a lifetime’s encouragement 

To move forward, to make a future, other friends, new loves. 

And I have, always with his voice as a reminder of things 
gone too soon. 

“Do not waste these things by waiting for them.” 

And come the college years and great friends: a mockingbird 

Camped in the courtyard’s crepe myrtles, 

Always ready with the 3 a.m. serenade. Anything as persis- 
tent as this bird must do it for a purpose. 

What larger force would choose a mockingbird as its instru- 
ment? 

Any might. (Sounding another’s call is, after all, the trade of 
a bird who mocks.) But 
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Who can translate that message? Is his song the mocking of 
another or his own inspiration? 

Its meaning depends so much upon the listener. 

And who can trust them to understand? 

Still, it’s the best we have: birdsong or poetry: 

You just lay it out there careful as you can and have faith, 
trust that 

Anyone who cares enough to notice the late-night ponder- 
ings of either 

Mockingbird or poet also cares enough to get it right. 

But who can tell? Poets and mockingbirds are so easily distracted. 

The college days were filled with laughter and learning— 
kindergarten for twenty-year-olds. 

And, at 21, the first glimpse of romantic love. The beautiful 
young 

Chemist surprised me with a quick kiss and the kiss-off 
eleven months later, after graduation. 

No, let’s be fair: I accept my blame, and probably got better 
than I deserved. 

It’s over twenty-five years and we can still speak. 

Abandoned or separated from all that was solid and hopeful, 

It’s easy to become distracted by the past and loss. 

The past becomes a downy-soft and warm bed to watch as 

Days recede into it. It makes a buffet of the future. 

‘The present dissolves into warm bed and bubble-bath memory. 

So, it’s fitting that memory comes to the rescue. 

Norman isn‘ afraid to visit, always with a lesson: 

Love and Loss may walk together, as close as their diction- 
ary spots, 

But they do not acquaint despair. 

They companion hope, 

No matter how clichéd it sounds: love and hope are the old- 
est companions. 
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All of this is proved true, and 

Heraclitus proves his point 

With change born from dreams: 

The strawberry lover, a special Valentine’s surprise, 

Swept in on a Florida whirlwind. 

There’s a moment's calming, then a crazed, torrid seven 
months. Whispered plans: a beautiful future. 

Those are my memories, if you trust them. 

The poet’s memory is unreliable in love (and we are both 
poets, you know’). 

So, it’s a double helping of intense love with a side order of 
abandonment. 

Again, I want to be fair. The dark day in Charlotte was a 
surprise, 

But abandonment seems harsh. 

Of course, twenty years and a precious wife and son 

Do soothe the nerves a bit. But, still, 

Strawberries go out of season far too soon. 

Norman asks, “Should I just slap you? 

The moral of this is obvious.” 

Hope: move forward, always forward. 

‘The real physical therapy starts at home. 

Apply the techniques in your environment 

And move forward, always straight ahead. 

Remember the obstacles: 

Brain tumor, stroke; keep going. 

No, fuck it. 

It’s no surprise that the monkey has been more productive. 
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Heroes: Three Different Faces 


I. Neurosurgeons 

A discussion begins. 

It’s the night before surgery to remove my brain tumor. 

I tell my doctor how I have found false 

‘The stories to expect a neurosurgeon’s poor bedside manner. 

He says it’s hard to overcome fifty years of bad reputation. 

Days later in the ICU, with the pinkish-gray grapefruit 
from hell 

Safely (for the most part) removed, I ask if he remembers our 

Discussion of the reputation of neurosurgeons. 

He does, and I tell him, 

“Well, from now on in my house, neurosurgeons will be 
considered heroes.” 


And they are. He is. And he is Dr. K. Stuart Lee. 
He had his hands in my head for seven hours. Now, that’s 
heroic. 


II. Wives and Children 

Perhaps they seem too obvious, 

But should be no less honored. 

Numerous are the stories of wives who leave behind sick 
husbands, 


Of teenagers who are too self-absorbed to be bothered. 
And you know it’s no fun: 


Dad has a brain tumor, results in a stroke. 

He has become disabled and cannot work, 

And even with Social Security, finances can go to hell, 

And everybody suffers. His left hand remains partially 
paralyzed 
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And the simplest things are difficult: can’t correctly button 
or tuck in a shirt. 

Mom gives up all pretense of fun, works triply hard: on the 
job, at home. 

‘The son helps with the simplest things—buttoning shirts, 
putting on socks— 

And offers no complaints. 

Yes, so numerous are the stories of abandonment and attitude 

That a story of behaving as a family becomes heroic. 


Ill. Cats 
Even these creatures that are known more for their aloofness 
Come through in hard times. 


After six weeks in hospital, the kitties sense the left side is 
affected 

And focus their welcome-home attention on that area, rub- 
bing their heads on feet and hands. This new and rare 
show of affection seems focused entirely on the most in- 
jured areas. 


This may not seem a typical heroic act. 
But, knowing these animals, such a concentrated display 


was just that 


And just the right thing for the newly-discharged. 
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The One Flower 


‘The gloriosas grow along the backyard fence— 

Those strange little lilies’ spindly stalks left 

For us by some previous owner 

Now volunteered in every border around our home. 

This peculiar flower we have come to love, 

Anticipate, and protect from overzealous yardmen. 

As the daffodils and forsythia introduce spring, 

‘The gloriosas bring summer to our yard. 

‘The ivy strangles the dogwood’s trunk, 

Hiding my little St. Francis statue— 

‘The same statue our son, at age six, as he was leaving for 
school, 

Would plead to “change real” if the bad men should come. 

My old-timey hydrangeas are another mainstay, 

As are your beloved gerbers and hibiscus, 

Both trumpeting red to hummingbirds that never come, 

Like the red oleander our neighbor said couldn't survive 
the winter 

But now starts its eighth summer. 

(Never take gardening tips from an interior designer.) 

‘There must be a metaphor in here somewhere, if 

I could only tease it out. 

Perhaps it is the gloriosas, beautiful 

And prized despite their upside-down flower, 

Or the gerbers and hibiscus that 

Put on their best display only to be ignored by those they 
desire, 

Or the oleander, battered but still alive and flowering. 


But better, it comes to you, my precious, withstanding the 
long winter of my illness, 
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Sacrificing your friends, your freedom, so much just for my 
health, but 

Spring is upon us, and you are still my most beautiful flower. 

Oh, Sweet Jesus, I’ve become a cliché. 

No matter. It’s true: 

When I am in your presence, I am happy. 

And in your absence, I am not. 
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